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WORLD  WOOL  BALAHGE 
INTERNATIONAL  WOOL  STUDY  GROUP  REVIEW 

World  wool  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  con- 
tributed to  and  in  turn  have  been  assisted  by  reports  of  the  International  'iVool 
.Study  Group,     The  latest  review  of  the  world  wool  situation  by  the  Study  Group 
was  released  following  its  fifth  meeting,  November  3-6,  1952.     The  statistical 
revie\^  which  begins  on  page  5,  is  reproduced  as  a  service  to  United  States  Wool 
interests.    Some  differences  exist  betv/een  these  statistics  and  those  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  'the  chief  difference  resulting 
from  the  manner  in  v;hich  Northern  and  Southern  Hemisphere  clips  are  combined 
into  seasonal  totals. 

From  the  two  sources  of  material  the  following  supply  and  disposition  table 
is  presented  in  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  world  apparel  wool  picture  in  terms 
of  production  of  raw  wool. 


APPAHBL  WOOL:    Estimated  world  supply  and  disposition,  average  193^-39 
and  19UO-U5;  and  annual  l9i+5-U6  through  1952-53  season 
 ( grease  bas is)  '  


Year  l/ 

Supply 

;  Disposition 

I  Carry-in 

:  Production 

:  Total 

:Consumption 

:  Closing 

1  stocks 

stock 

•  Mil,  lbs. 

:  Mil.  lbs. 

I  Mil.  lbs. 

!  Mil.  lbs. 

:  Mil.  lbs. 

193^-39  avg,  : 

1,825 

•  2.991 

s  4,816 

f  3.103 

1.713 

19I+O-U5  avg. 

2,961 

•  3.291 

:  6,252 

;     2. 580 

1  3.672 

19H5-U6 

5,357 

1  2,96U 

8.321 

i-  3.299 

!  5,022 

19I16-I+7  : 

5.022 

2,282 

!  8,00U 

.  3.530 

•  4.474 

2,931 

;  7.408 

3.854 

3,551 

3.551 

2,965 

6,516 

3.528 

2,988 

19^9-50 

2.988 

3.100 

6,088  J 

3,960 

'  2,128 

1950-51 

2,128  : 

3.115 

5.2U3    ■  . 

3.384 

1,859 

1951-52  ; 

1.859  : 

3.190 

5.049-  i 

3,060 

i,9H9 

1952-53  J 

1,989  . 

3,320 

5.309  i 

3,300  : 

2,009 

1953-5^  ; 

^,360  : 

195^-55  i 

3,i400  : 

Data  for  1934^35  through  1947-48  from  Foreign  Agriculture  Report  No,  48, 
April  1950.    Production  forecast  made  by  this  Office. 

!_/  Stocks  are  for  July  1;  Consumption  applies  to  calendar  year  beginning 


halfway  through  the  season;  i.e.  1951-52  refers  to  consumption  in  1952« 
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BACKGROUND 

The  International  Wool  Study  Group  was  created  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  International  Wool  Talks,  held  at  London  during  Noveiriber  of 
1946    in  which  the  United  States  and  12  other  governments  participated. 
Its  functions  are  to  make  studies  of  the  world  wool  position,  provide 
continuous  information  regarding  actual  and  prospective  supply  and  deinand, 
consider  possible  solutions  to  problems  which  are  unlikely  to  be  solved 
by  the  ordin^iry  developments  of  v;orld  trade  in  wool,  and  formulate  and  ..  ■ 
transmit  recommendations  to  the  participating  governments.    United  States 
participation  in  the  group  was  authorized  by  President  Trum.an' s  letter  of 
March  11,  1946  to  Senator  O'Mahoney,  which  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
responsible  executive  agencies  of  the  United  States  vjould  consult  vath 
foreign  wool  agencies  to  provide  for  a  maitual  understanding  of  objectives 
and  activities  in  selling  policies. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  London  in  March  of  1947  with  25  countries, 
representing  both  producers  and  consumers  of  wool,  present,  and  subsequent 
meetings  were  held  in  London,  October  4-6,  1948,  November  7-9,  1949,  October 
2-ip,  1950  and  November  3-6,  1952,    The  Study  Group  operates  without  a  paid 
Secretariat,  depending  upon  a  managem.ent  committee,  riade  up  of  representatives 
of  major  wool  producing  or  consuming  countries  resident 'in  London,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  organization,  set  date  and  place  of  meetings  and  publish 
a  quarterly  report  of  statistics  to  member  governrtents. 

In  general  the  Study  Group  reviews  the  world  wool  position  and  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  production,  trade  and  con- 
sumption of  wool, 'and  makes  recomm.endation  to  governments  for  action.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  of  producing  and  consuming 
countries  generated  by  the  Wool  Study  Group  meetings  did  much  to  achieve 
orderly  disposal  of  the  large  World  War  II  wool  surplus  without  unduly 
upsetting  the  market.    World  wool  statistics  have  improved  considerably  vdth 
the  insistence  of  the  Group  that  minimima  standards  be  maintained  by  member 
countries  and  the  quarterly  report  on. statistics  is  of  considerable  value 
to  member  countriese    The  existence  of  the  Group  also  provided  an  excellent 
forimi  for  this  government  to  use  in  consideririg  the  problems  of  shortage  in 
1950  and  the  impact  of  the  preparedness  program  on  the  wool  industry. 

The  Department 'of  Agriculture  has  been  assisted  in  carrying  out  this 
phase  of  the  government's  wool  program  by  other  interested  agencies  of  the 
government  and  by  grower  and  trade  organization.    In  past  years  the  U,  S, 
delegation  has  included  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  State, 
Commerce,  and  Defense  as  well  as  industry  advisors.    The  delegation  to  the 
1952  meeting  was  made  up  of  Eric  'Englund,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  London  and  Eugene  T,  Ransom,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture^  '        .  ' 
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INTliRNATIONAL  VJOOL  STUDY  GROUP 
Fifth  Meeting 


FINAL  PRESS  RELEASE 

From  November  3rd  to  November  6th  representatives  from  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Egypt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Finland,  France,  India,  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Portugal,  Republic 
of  Ireland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia,  together  with  observers  from  the 
Commonv/ealth  Economic  Committee,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Inter- 
national V/ool  Secretariat,  International  Wool  Textile  Organization,  and  the 
Organizaj:ion  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  have  taken  part  in  the  Fifth 
Meeting  of  the  International  Wool  Study  Group  at  Church  House,  Westminster, 

The  Wool  Study  Group  have  carried  out  a  review  of  the  world  wool 
situation  over  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Fourth  Meeting  of 
the  Group  in  1950,    Statements  were  received  from  the  various  delegations 
regarding  the  wool  position  in  their  several  countries  with  special  reference 
to  problems  arising  and  developments  of  international  interest.    The  Group's 
assessment  of  the  statistical  situation  is  as  follows. 

World  production  of  virgin  wool  in  1951/52  (July- June)  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 2,290  million  lbs,  clean,  but  an  increase  in  carry-over  stocks 
in  producing  countries  at  the  end  of  the  season  reduced  total  disposals  to 
2,185  million  lbs.    Stocks  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  estimated  to  have 
increased  by  175  million  lbs,  clean,  while  in  contrast  the  New  Zealand  carry- 
over of  70  million  lbs,  accumulated  during  the  I95O/5I  season  was  liquidated 
during  1951/52,    World  consumption  of  virgin  wool  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1952  has  been  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  2,200  million  lbs.    Stocks  in 
consuming  countries  as  a  whole  (including  stocks  afloat  and  strategic  reserves) 
showed  little  change,  so  that  the  approximate  balance  between  consumption  and 
disposals  was  the  result  of  the  build-up  of  stocks  in  South  America, 

Total  world  production  in  1952/ 53  is  forecast  on  a  greas-y  basis  at  4,000 
million  lbs,,  compared  with  3,935  million  lbs,  in  1951/52  and  with  a  prewar 
average  of  3>788  million  lbs.    The  Australian  clip  is  expected  to  show  some 
recovery  and  is  forecast  at  1,100  million  lbs,,  greasy,  compared  with  1,050 
million  lbs,  last  season.    Both  the  New  Zealand  and  South  African  clips  have 
continued  to  show  a  moderate  increase,  and  an  increase  has  been  recorded  in 
the  Uni  ed  States  clip  for  the  first  time  for  over  ten  years;  it  rose  from 
259  million  lbs.  in  1951  to  270  million  lbs,  in  1952,  though  this  revival  may 
not  continue.    Only  small  changes  are  expected  in  other  countries.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  increase  in  world  production  indicated  in  these  figures  is 
expected  to  consist  of  crossbred  wool,  merino  production  remaining  unchanged. 

World  consumption  of  wool  declined  almost  continuously  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1950,  though  there  was  a  moderate  but  temporary  recovery  in  the 
last  quarter  of  that  year.    It  reached  a  low  point  in  the  third  quarter  of 
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1951,  and  since  then  consiimption  has  risen  steadily,  though  modestly.  This 
trend  has  been  experienced  by  most  of  the  major  consuming  countries.  The 
most  important  exception  is  Japan,  whose  consumption  has  continued  to  rise 
throughout  1950,  1951  and  1952,  although  in  1951  consumption  was  still 
approximately  only  60  percent  of  that  in  1937. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  world  consumption  had  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  2,260  million  lb s«,  compared  with  an  annual  rate.^of  2,050  million  lbs, 
at  the  low. point  in  the  third  quarter  of  1951.    This  increase  in  wool  con- 
sumption does  not,,  however,  indicate  any  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
materials  used  in  the  wool  textile  industry.    It  was  off-set  by  an  ap- 
proximately equivalent  reduction  in  the  use  of  materials  other  than  virgin 
wool,  - 

■    The  world  clip  for  1952/53  is  provisionally  estimated  at  2,325  million  lbs, 
clean,  so  that  only  a  relatively  small  further  increase  in  current  consumption 
would  lead  to  a  balance  between  world  production  and  consumption.    In  addition 
to  the  current  world  clip,  however,  there  is  the  large  carry-over  stock  in 
South  America,  which  at  the  end  of  last  season  appeared  to  be  some  200  million 
lbs,  clean  in  excess  of  norrrial.    This  could  thus  make  total  available  supplies 
over  2,500  million  lbs.    On  the  other  hand  the  British  Government  has  already 
announced  its  intention  to  continue  buying  for  the  strategic  stockpile  during 
the  1952/53  season  at  approximately  the  same  average  rate  as  has  applied 
since  the  stockpiling  operation  began,  (understood  to  be  5O/6O  million  lbs. 
clean  annually).    Other  co\mtries  have  not  supplied  any  information  of  this 
kind. 

Stocks  in  importing  countries,  including  strategic  reserves  and  stocks 
afloat  J  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  84O  million  IbSe  clean  at  the  end 
of  1951,  representing  Uh  months'  supply  at  th&  then  current  rate  of  consump- 
tion.   Current  stocks  are  estimated  at  just  over  4  months'  supply  at  the 
higher  rate  of  consumption  now  prevailing. 

The  Group  have  taken  note  of  the  very  effective  work  perfom;ed  by  their 
Technical  Comnittee  and  Management  Committee  in  the  collection  and  prompt 
circulation  to  members  of  up-to-date  quarterly  reports  on  the  world  wool 
situation.    They  recognize  the  great  importance  in  present  circumstances  of 
reliable  statistics  on  wool,  and  they  have  noted  with  much  pleasure  the  steady 
improvement  in  the  standard  of- the  statistics  which  have  been  made  available 
to  them,  . 


SURVEY  OF  THi.  V.ORLD  '..OOL  POSITION 


£ig:hth  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Technical  Coinmittee 
on  the  VJorld  Wool  Situation  for  the  Quarter  ended  30th  September.  1952, 
•       (xvith  a  review  of  the  Two  Year  Period  since 
•  the  Fourth  Meeting;  of  the  Group)  l/ 


G.j.MbRAL  POSITION 

The  quarterly  statistics  currently  made  available  to  the  International 
Wool  Study  Group  by  the  joint  services  of  the  International  Wool  Textile 
Organization  and  Commonwealth  ii.conomic  Committee  indicate  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  world  wool  situation,    VJhen  the  season's  v/ool 
clip  is  compared  with  consumption  in  the  calendar  year  beginning  half  way 
through  the  season  (to  allow  for  time-lag  in  shipping,  etc-,),  it  vail  be 
seen  that  available  supplies  in  1951/52  amounted  to  2,183  million  lbs. 
(clean)  whereas-  v/orld  mill  consumption  for  1952  is  forecast  at  around  2,200 
million  lbs.    The  latter  forecast  .is  based  on  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year.    This  virtual  .balance  in  supply  and  consiimption  was  achieved  by  the 
increase  in  stocks  of  wool  held  in  the  South  American  wool  producing 
countries.    Stocks  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  estimated  to  have  increased 
by  175  million  lbs,  (clean)  while^  in  contrast,  the  New  Zealand  carry-over 
■^f  7©  million  lbs,  was  liquidated  during  the  season.    Hence  1U<5  m.illion  lbs, 
of  the  1951/52  clip  of  2,288  million  lbs.  (clean)  went  into  stock  in  the 
producing  countries. 

The  world  clip  for  1952/53  is  provisionally  estimated  at  2,325  million 
lbs,  clean,  so  that  only  a  relatively  srall  further  increase  in  current 
consumption  would  lead  to  a  balance  between  world  production  and  consumption. 
In  addition  to  the  current  world  clip,  however,  there  is  the  large  carry- 
over stock  in  South  America,  which  at  the  end  of  last  season  appeared  to  be 
some  200  million  lbs,  clean  in  excess  of  normal.    This  could  thus  make  total 
available  supplies  over  2,500  million  lbs.    On  the  other  hand  the  British 
Government  has  already  announced  its  intention  to  continue  buying  for  the 
strategic  stockpile  during  the  1952/53  season  at  approxim.ately  the  same 
average  rate  as  has  applied  since  the  stockpiling  operation  began  (under- 
stood to  be  50/60  million  lbs,  clean  annually), 

1/  Statistics  presented  are  based  largely  on  re.sults  of  questionnaires 
issued  jointly  by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Comjnittee  and  the  International 
Wool  Textile  Organization,    The  l.ool  Study  Group  cooperates  in  the  joint 
venture  by  encouraging  improvement  in  country  statistics  through  its  minim.um 
standard  of  statistics,  its  technical  and  management  cornr.lttees  which  compile 
and'  pass  on  the  quarterly  data,  and  through  its  annual  meeting  v/here  statemients 
from  member  countries  are  received  and  the  spirit  of  international  cooperation 
inspired,  •  ■ 
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Stocks  in  importing  countries  including  strategic  reserves  and  stocks 
afloat  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  8^0  million  lbs,  (clean)  at  the 
end  of  1951,  representing  kh  months'  supply  at  the  current  rate  of  con- 
sumption.   During  1952  these  stocks  tended  to  decline,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  they  are  expected  to  be  just  over  k  months'  supply  at  tne  prevail- 
ing rate  of  consimiptionc 

Although  the  current  selling  season  opened  rather  cautiously,  a  firmer 
tone  soon  developed  and  prices  rose  slowly  but  constantly.    By  25th  October 
Merino  64' s  were^uoted  at  134d.  a  lb,  which  was  back  to  their  level  of 
April,  1950,    The  peak  reached  during  the  Korean  boom  was  3Hd.  a  lb. 
(monthly  average)  in  March,  1951  and  the  subsequent  low  point  was  llOd.  a 
lb,  (monthly  average)  in  March  of  this  year. 

World  Consumption  of  Virgin  Wool  . 

The  recovery  in  world  consumption  of  virgin  wool  continued  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1952  despite  the  incidence  of  holidays,  and  although  the  increase 
was  again  modest  it  was  the  fourth  successive  one  to  be  recorded.  Aggregate 
consumption  in  the  eleven  main  consming  countries,  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Netherlands  and  Sv;eden,  amounted  to  38O  million  lbs. 
(clean)  compared  with  372  million  lbs,  in  the  previous  quarter  and  338 
million  lbs,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1951.    All  the  major  consuming  countries 
except  France  and  Italy  experienced  this  recovery  in  wool  consumption  during 
the  third  quarter.    It  should  be  noted  that  this  increase  in  wool  consumption 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  almost  equal  fall  in  the  consum.ption  of  other 
materials. 

On  the  basis  of  the  quarterly  figures  world  cons\amption  reached  its  peak 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1950,    Subsequently  it  declined  almost  continuously 
(though  there  was  a  moderate  recovery  in  the  last  quarter  that  year)  and 
reached  a  low  point  in  the  third  quarter  of  1951.    Since  then  consumption 
has  risen  once  more.    This  trend  has  been  experienced  by  most  of  the  major 
consuming  countries.    The  two  important  exceptions  were  Gerriany(which 
reached  peak  consumption  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950)  and  Japan,  vrtiere 
consumption  continued  to  rise  throughout  1951  and  1952,' 

The  United  States  has  retained  its  position  as  the  world' s  largest 
consumer  of  virgin  wool  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  second  largest. 
France  is  third  and  Germany  and  Japan  virtually  share  the  fourth  place  and 
are  followed  closely  by  Italy.    Despite  the  recovery  in  consimiption  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  only  one  country,  Japan,  consurr.ed  more  virgin  wool 
than  in  any  quarter  of  1951. 

The  six-m.onthly  figures,  perhaps,  give  a  better  indication  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  present  recovery  in  world  wool  consumption.    In  the  first  half 
of  1951  the  world  total  was  1,230  million  lbs.  (clean)  which  fell  to  1,020 
million  lbs.  in  the  second  half  of  that  year.    In  the  first  six  months  of 
1952  it  recovered  to  1,070  million  lbs.  and  in  the  second  six  months  it  is 
forecast  at  1,130  million  lbs.  this  forecast  is  based  on  data  for  the  third 
quarter,  allowing  for  a  further  small  increase  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
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Consumption  of  Materials  other  than  Ytr^ln  Wool 

The  consumption  of  other  materials,  noils,  waste,  broken  tops,  recovered 
and  re-used  wool^  shoddy  or  mungo,  artificial  fibres,  hair,  cotton  and  silk, 
by  the  wool  textile  industry  continued  to  fall  in  the  third  quarter.  Aggre- 
gate consimiptioh  of  the  ten  major  consuraing  countries  is  put  at  212-|  million 
lbs.  compared  with  a  revised  total  of  221^  million  lbs,  for  the  second 
quarter.    Peak  consumption  of  301g  million  lbs,  was  reached  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1951o    Since  then,  consumption  has  declined  almost  continuously 
each  quarter  (it  recovered  somewhat  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951). 

Consumption  of  other  materials  in  the  United  States  during  the  third 
quarter  is  believed  to  have  fallen  modestly,  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  it 
increased  quite  significantly.    In  Italy  and  France,  consumption  declined 
but  it  increased  in  Gemany,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 

Total  Consumption  of  Materials 

Tofal  consumption  of  materials  (virgin  wool  plus  other  materials)  by 
the  ten  countries  remained  practically  unchanged  in  the  third  quarter  com- 
pared with  the  previous  three  months;  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
virgin  wool  was  virtually  offset  by  the  fall  in  the  use  of  other  materials. 
Total  consumption  has  in  fact  remained  almost  stable  since  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1951, 

The  proportion  of  virgin  wool  to  total  materials  used  however  has  tended 
to  increase  this  year.    As  the  following  table  shows,  it  amounted  to  63-2 
per  cent  in  the  third  quarter  compared  with  62  percent  in  the  second,  61  per- 
cent in  the  first  and  58  percent  in  the  last  three  months  of  1951.    It  was  in 
fact  the  highest  proportion  recorded  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950, 

Virgin  Wool  as  a  proportion  of  total  materials  consumed  in  ten  ma.jor 

consuming  countries 


Total  materials  (virgin 
wool  plus  other  materials) 
million  lbs. 


Virgin  v/ool  as  percent- 
age of  total  materials 


:  1950 

!  1951 

!      1952  : 

1950 

J  1951 

'  19^2,,, 

1st  Quarter  : 

724 

I        722  ! 

580  : 

68  • 

•  60 

\  61 

2nd  Quarter 

704 

!        707  ' 

585  : 

66  i 

57 

:  62 

3rd  Quarter  : 

706  ! 

.        567  ! 

584«  : 

65  ! 

57  ' 

63  k 

4th  Quarter  : 

749  ' 

591  ! 

: 

64  ! 

.      58  ; 

Year  ; 

2,884  : 

2.587  : 

• 
• 

66  ; 

58 

X  Provisional 

Notes;     (l)  These  ten  countries  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  world  consump- 
tion of  virgin  wool  in  1951. 
(2)  In  the  figures  of  consumption  of  total  materials  there  is  a 
certain  element  of  unavoidable  double-counting  ovjing  to  the 
inclusion  of  noils  and  reprocessed  wool.    It  is  however  considered 
that  the  total  provides  a  useful  indication  of  the  level  of 
activity  in  the  wool  textile  industry^ 
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World  Production  of  Virgin  Wool 

The  first  provisional  estiniate  for  the  world  wool  clip  for  1952/53 
is  put  at  4,^0  million  lbs,  (greasy)  or  2,325  million  lbs.  ('Jieanj, 
representing  an  increase  of  l|  percent  on  the  1951/52  total  of  3,936  ^ 
million  lbs.  (greasy)  or  2,288  million  lbs.  (clean).    Larger  clips  are 
forecast  from  Australia  (/50  million  Ibs^  or  5  percent  (greasy)) New  Zealand 
(/8  million  lbs.,  or  2  percent  (greasy)  and  the  United  States  (/n  million 
lbs,  or  4  percent  (greasy)).    The  Uruguayan  clip  is  forecast  to  decline  by 
5  million  lbs,  (greasy)  or  3  percent.    Argentina,  South  Africa  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  shown  little  or  no  change. 

World  production  of  merino  wool  this  season  is  not  expected  to  show  any 
appreciable  change  from  last  season's  total  of  1,317  million  lbs,  (greasy), 
but  crossbred  production  should  increase  from  1,780  million  lbs,  (greasy)  to 
1,835  million  lbs.    The  output  of  carpet-type  wool  (non-apparel)  is  estimated 
at  850  million  lbs,  (greasy)  compared  with  839  million  lbs,  in  1951/52, 

Exports  of  Wool 

Total  exports  of  virgin  wool  from  the  five  major  exporting  countries 
amounted  to  1,056  million  Ibs^  (clean),  in  the  season  1951/52  (July-June). 
In  the  previous  season  the  total  was  1,193  million  lbs,,  and  in  1949/50  it 
amounted  to  I.4IO  million  IbSe,  excluding  J,0.  transfers  in  each  case. 
Compared  with' the  two  earlier  seasons,  therefore,  the  1951-52  total  showed 
a  decline  of  11  percent  and  25  percenc.  respectively. 

The  main  factor  in  the  fall  in  1951/52  was,  of  course,  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  shipments  from  South  America,    The  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  exp>orts 
were  less  than  one-fifth  of  those  of  the  previous  twelve  months;  they 
amounted,  in  all,  to  some  44  million  Ibs^  clean  content,  compared  v.-ith  269 
million  lbs,  a  year  earlier  and  335  million  lbs,  in  1949-50,    (Exports  of 
tops  are  excluded  in  all  cases).    As  is  widely  understood,  the  effect  of 
Government  restrictions  on  exports  and  the  operation  of  differential  exchange 
rates  was  largely  responsible  for  the  low  level  of  shipments.    Since  the  end 
of  June,  1952^  as  a  result  of  some  relaxation  of  these  restrictions  and  the 
modification  of  the  Argentine  Exchange  rate_,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  raw  wool  shipments  from  South  America, 

Exports  from  New  Zealand  in  conti^ast,  showed  an  increase  of  over  75  per- 
cent compared  with  I950/5I,    The  fluctuations  in  Kew  Zealand  e:-:ports  between 
the  two  seasons  were^  however,  very  largely  a  resvilt  of  the  hold-up  in 
shipments  caured  b^  the  vrrterfront  strike,  -vhich  extendsa  from  mid-February 
to  the  early  samniei-  of  I95I0    As  a  consequence  exports  in  I95O/5I  were 
unduly  low,  while  in  the  following  twelve  months  they  were  correspondingly 
inflated  by  the  back  log  from  the  previous  season. 

Exports  from  Australia  totalled  ,565  million  lbs,  clean,  during  the 
season  1951/52  and  were  10  percent  less  than  in  1950/51_.  partly  owing,  it 
would  appear,  to  the  smaller  clip  last  season.    South  African  exports,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  II6  million  lbs.  were  6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Imports  of  Wool 

Retained  imports  of  virgin  wool  (excluding  wool  on  the  skin)  in  the 
nine  principal  importing  countries,  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Japan,  Italy,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Canada  and  Netherlands, 
totalled  approximately  64O  million  lbs. :cleanj  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1952,  representing  a  decline  of  4  percent  on  the  corresponding  1951  quantity 
and  of  19  percent  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1950.    The  principal  cause 
of  the  fall  compared  with  last  year  was  the  substantial  reduction  of  2?  per- 
cent in  United  States',  imports,  though  German,.  Belgian  and  Canadian  imports 
also  declined,    .Imports  into  the  United  ;Kingdom  increased  by  18  percent, 
though  they  were  not  as  large  as  in  the  first  half  of  1950,    French  and 
Italian  imports  also  increased  and  were  in  fact  larger  than  in  1950.  Details 
for  Japan  are  available  only  for  the  first  three  months  of  1952,  in  which 
period  they  were.  29  percent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year  and  nearly  twice  .the  comparable  1950  quantity. 

Although  imports  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  were  smaller  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1951  this  does  not  necessarily  m.ean  that  total  imports 
for  the  year  will  be  less  than  last  year' s  figure  of  1,078  million  IbSe 
(clean).    In  the  second  half  of  1951  imports  were  abnormally  small.  This 
year  on  the  other  hand  imports  are  likely  to  increase,  particularly  from 
South  America,  .  . 

,The  trends  in  imports  into  the  individual  countries  are  of  course 
largely  a  reflection  of  the  trends  in  wool  consumption  in  those  countries, 
these  have  already  been  referred  to  under  the  section  on  wool  consumption. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  an  important  exception,  having  imported  this  year  a 
substantial  quantity  of  wool  for  strategic  reserves  in  addition  to  wool  for 
commercial  use. 

Prices 

The  1952/53  wool  selling  season  began  on  the  1st  September  vdth  auctions 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa,    The  market  opened  on  a  cautious  note,  with 
prices  about  lOd,  per  lb,  (clean),  cheaper  than  at  the  close  of  the  July 
series  of  London  sales,  but  from  the  middle  of  September  it  became  slowly 
but  steadily  stronger  until  by  the  25th  of  October  merino  64' s  stood  at  134d« 
per  lb,  and  were  within  2d,  of  their  July  levele    The  m.arket  for  crossbreds 
will  not  be  fully  tested  until  after  the  New  Zealand  sales  begin  in  the  middle 
of  November,  but  at  the  September  series  in  London  the  offerings  of  New 
Zealand  crossbreds  were  cleared  at  prices  fully  firm  on  the  July  close. 

Wool  prices  over  the  past  season  and  during  the  present  one  have  indeed 
remained  reasonably  stable  compared  with  the  spectacular  fluctuations  of 
1950/51*    Since  Septem.ber  1951  merino  64' s,  on  a  monthly  average  basis, 
have  shown  a  maximum  variation  of  42d,  per  lb,  vmereas  during  the  I950/5I 
season  the  maximum  variation  was  145^,  and  in  1949/50  63d,  per  lb.  Merino 
64' s  averaged  I31d  per  lb,  in  October  this  year  compared  with  152d,  in 
October,  1951.    At  their  peak  in  March,  1951  they  av  ; raged  314d  while 
immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  in  June,  1950  they  were 
140d,  per  lb,  and  202d,  in  October,  1950,    Medium  crossbred  50'-s  showed  a 
maximum  range  of  34d.  per  Ibt  since  September  last  year  compared  with  121d. 
in  1950/51  and  34d,  in  1949/50. 
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TABLE  I  (a)  -  World  Balance  sheet  for  virgin  wool 

million  lbs,  -  clean  basis 


1  Ql.  K 

•  1  Q/.A 

'  -47 

;  -48 

:  -49  ' 

-50 

1  -51  ■ 

1951  ' 
-52 

1952 

World  clip 

rxuS  oii—viaKo  ironij  or 
less  addition  to, 
supply  stocks , 

!2,110 
/S97 

^2,125 
i  /252 

:2,100 
i  /398 

i2,150 
:  /118 

:2,199 
:  A41< 

^2,277 
:  -22 

12,288 
:  -105 

•(2,325 
:  /200b 

Total  supply 

ijcss  worxu  consumpxixon  o. 

^3,007 

i2,377 

i 2,498 

i  2, 268 

•2,640 

i2,255 

12,183 
'19  POT) 

k 2, 525c) 

Changes  in  stocks  in  J 
consuming  countries  and  ; 
afloat  (including  ! 
strategic  reserves)  a  ! 

/748 

>  -66- 

-49. 

:  -172 

-29 

:  -2 

!  •  -17 

Stocks  in  consiiming  countries: 
at  Jan,  1st  of  second  : 
year  shown  (including  : 
stocks  afloat  and  strat-  ; 
egic  reserves)  : 

.  410; 

l,158i 

1,092^ 

1,043: 

871 

842 

840- 

(823) 

Source:    Coraraonwealth  Economic  Committee 

a    During  calendar  year  commencing  half\^ray  through  the  season, 
b    This  figure  represents  total  supply  stocks,  excluding  normal 

carry-over  and  strategic  reserves,  estimated  to  be  available  at 

the  beginning  of  the  1952/53  season, 
c    This  figure  represents  the  maximum  supplies  likely  to  be  available 

in  1952/53*    It,  is  not  implied  that  they  will  all  be  marketed  during 

the  season. 


Note:    Bracket  (  )  denotes  forecast. 
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TABLE  I  (b)  -  Estimated  world  supply  stocks  of  virg:in  wool 

million  lbs,  -  clean  basis 


At  beginning  of  season  d 

!l945 
.  -46 

!1946  ! 
:  -47  i 

1947  ! 
-48  : 

1948 
-49 

:1949  : 
;  -50  : 

1950  ! 
-51  : 

1951  ' 
-52  i 

1952 
-53 

Joint  Organization  ! 

: 1,780 

a,027 

!  809 

•  576 

304. 

i  84 

;  4 

United  States  Government  a 

.  175 

!  240 

:  220 

:  70 

:  55 

:  5 

United  Kingdom  Government  a 

J  50 

:  21 

1  7 

:  7 

:  6 

:  5 

!  7 

:  11 

(British  wool)  ! 

0 

Argentina 

i  175 

:  50 

:  80 

:  200 

0  250 

70 

!  70 

i  55( 

■ 

Uruguay 

0  : 

!  ( 

:  25 

'  5 

:  10 

:  65 

Excess  carry-over  in 

Australia,  New  Zealand 

i  25b 

:  70c 

and  South  Africa 

Total  ; 

.2,255 

l,358i 

1,106 

708 

:  590 

149 

:171 

:  276 

Net  change  in  supply 
stocks  during  season 

:  -897  i  - 

-252  : 

-398  i 

-118  :  -441  :  /22  :  /IO5 

Source:    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  and  U.K.  -  Dominion  Wool 

Disposals  Ltd, 
a    Excluding  strategic  reserves, 
b    All  in  Australia, 
c    All  in  Nevi  Zealand, 

d    At  July  1st  for  all  except  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  which  are 
October  1st, 
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TABLE  IV    -    Estimated  world  production  of  virgin  vrool 


million  lbs,  -  greasy  basis 


; Average 
: 1934-38 

:  1941-42 
r(peak  war 
:  year) 

! 1948-49 

: 1949-50 

! 1950-51 

: 1951-52 

!  ^ 

i 1952-53 
,  b 

A                           1      •  _ 

Argentina 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
South  Africa  c 
United  Kingdom 
United  States  d 
Uruguay 

Other  countries 

:  376 
:  995 
!  300 

\  2ol 
:  111 
!  451 
!  114 
!  1 , 180 

:  497 
!  1,167 
!  345 

!  98 
!  475 
!  117 
;  1 . 279 

!  42? 
:  1,030 

:  367 

:  81 
:  296 
:  144 

!   ± ,  <cUX 

:  i,ni 

!  390 

!  ^'i? 

:  88 
!  264 
!  163 
:  1.17V 

:  1,093 
i  390 

:  89 
!  259 
:  183 
:  1. 24  J. 

!  1,050 

:  407 

:  88 

:  259 
:  180 
,  1.^0/+ 

:  1,100 
:  415 

!  90 

s  270 
:  175 

Total  ! 

"  3,788  ! 

4,247 

3,771 

J  3,835 

:  3,925 

:  3,936 

!  4,000 

Of  which:  \ 

Merino  s 
Crossbred  : 

1,475  \ 
1,518  ! 

1,661 
1,726 

i  1,302  • 
1,663 

'  1,343 
1,704 

'>  1,351 
:  1,750 

'  1,317 
:  1.780 

:  1,315 
I  1.835 

Total  apparel  j 

2,993  ! 

3,387 

:  2,965 

3,047 

3,101 

3,097 

"  3,150 

Other  : 

795  : 

860 

'  806 

788 

824 

•  839 

850 

Clean  : 
equivalent:  : 
Merino  : 
Crossbred  s 

093  ' 
965  : 

1,087 

o/o 
1,069 

707 
1,098 

731 
1,134  • 

713  ' 

1,15? 

710 
1,190 

Total  apparel  ; 

1,658  ! 

1,901 

.  1,747  : 

1,805 

.  1,865  : 

1,868  • 

1,900 

Other  : 

400  ! 

• 

• 

430 

!      403  ! 

394 

412  • 

420 

425 

Total 

2,058 

2,331 

:  2,150  ; 

2,199 

2.277 

2.288 

2J2S 

a  Provisional, 

b  Forecast 

c  Including  Basutoland  and  S.VJ,  Africa  Territory, 

d  Pulled  wool  converted  to  a  greasy  basis. 


36   This  figure  is  the  rounded  total  of  the  individual  countries. 


Source:    Commonwealth  Economic  Committee 
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TABLE  VII    -    Prices  for  Dominions  Wool 


Pence  per  lb,    -    clean  cost  delivered  United  Kingdom 


:Sept, 

:Oct, 

:Nov» 

;Dec. 

:  Jan^ 

:Feb, 

:Mar, 

:Apr„ 

:,May 

:  June 

:  July 

1949- 

-?o 

•  * 

•  • 

;  s 

• 
• 

• 

70 

'  s 

:  96 

:107 

:114 

!ll6 

:'l35 

il34 

!l34 

:141 

!l5l. 

:  146 

:  156 

64 

'  s 

:  88 

:100 

:106 

:109 

:127 

:125 

:127 

:135 

:145 

:  140 

:  151 

60 

s 

:  83 

:  95 

:101 

;101 

:117 

:111 

:118 

:123 

:135 

:  131 

:  141 

58 

'  s 

:  68 

:  78 

:  84 

:  85 

:  98 

:  89 

:  90 

:103 

:111 

:  104 

:  111 

56 

s 

:  58 

:  64^ 

:  70 

:  71 

:  84 

:  75 

:  75 

:  85 

!  91 

:  81 

:  90 

50 

s 

:  38i 

:  44| 

:  57 

:  52| 

\  61 

5  54| 

:  57 

:  62| 

:  67 

:  63 

:  72^ 

48 

s 

:  42-J 

:  54 

:  48 

:  52 

:  55 

:  60i 

:  65 

:  61J 

:  7lh 

46 

s 

:  36 

:  41 

.--1 1 
5  51s 

\  47 

:  57 

:  53 

:  55 

!  62 

:  65 

5  72 

1950- 

70' 

s  ; 

•  221 

:216  ' 

•228 

!235 

!290 

^297 

^317 

^275 

[250 

!  177 

:  184 

64' 

s  ; 

!  206 

!202 

216 

•224 

:280 

:288 

S314 

!259 

:234 

!  169 

:  169 

60' 

s 

!  191 

:183 

1204 

!207  , 

1263 

[283 

:312 

5  245 

[221 

:  163 

:  160 

58 « 

s  1 

168  ! 

166  1 

186  * 

191  ! 

252 

:264 

:301 

.218 

[198 

:  150 

:  143 

56' 

s  : 

148  1 

150  i 

163  : 

167  ! 

226  ! 

235 

[270  . 

197  ' 

178 

135 

129 

50' 

s  : 

137  ! 

.135  ! 

145  : 

149  : 

18  5 

.193 

t222  ■ 

177 

147 

:  108 

.  101 

48' 

s  : 

135  ; 

133  i 

141  J 

146  ' 

177 

tl87 

!214a 

1173 

.142  ' 

.  104a 

:  99 

46' 

s  : 

133  s 

132  : 

141  : 

146  : 

174  J 

186  : 

>211a! 

168  ! 

138  ; 

101a ! 

97 

1951- 

.52  ! 

i  < 

:  ; 

70' 

s  : 

122  J 

166  : 

145  s 

144 ! 

135  i 

126  :116  ! 

119  i 

134  ' 

140  : 

145 

64' 

s  : 

112  : 

152  : 

T  0  f 

135  : 

136  : 

126  : 

120  J 

110  ; 

112  ; 

127  ! 

130  ! 

137 

60' 

s  : 

102  : 

136  : 

119  ! 

119  : 

111  J 

103  ! 

94  : 

92  : 

109  J 

112  : 

124 

58' 

s  : 

94  : 

124  : 

110  : 

104  : 

102  : 

90  i 

82  : 

78  J 

92  : 

95  J 

102 

56' 

s  : 

87  : 

112  : 

96  : 

89  : 

80  : 

77  ! 

65  : 

63  ! 

72  J 

73a! 

78 

50' 

s  : 

64  : 

85  J 

76  : 

74  : 

68  : 

65  ! 

51  : 

52  : 

59  3 

61a: 

68 

48' 

s  : 

61  : 

82  : 

73  : 

72  : 

65  : 

65  1 

51  : 

51  ! 

57  ! 

58a: 

67 

46' 

s  : 

60  ! 

82  : 

73  5 

70  : 

70  : 

66  : 

51  ! 

50  : 

56  ; 

57a: 

67 

1952- 

•5?  I 

•  • 
«  • 

/ 

70' 

s  : 

138  : 

U3  i 

64' 

s  : 

126  : 

131  : 

60' 

s  : 

110  : 

114  : 

:  : 

58' 

s  : 

97  : 

101  : 

56' 

s  : 

79  : 

85a: 

50' 

s  : 

68  : 

74a: 

48' 

s  : 

67  : 

71a: 

•  • 

•  « 

J 

46' 

s  : 

66  : 

69a: 

• 

a    Quotations  nominal 


Note:    August  is  omitted  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  sales  in  that 
month  to  ensure  representative  quotations. 

Sources:    U.K.  -  Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Ltd,  and  New  Zealand  Wool  Commission, 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

U**ireD  STATES   OePAftTMENT    op  AGF^ICULTUfrE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  'SERVICE  ' 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


m  2-53  March  16,  1953 

■  ;       I-IDVEj;';!^!  OF  WOOL  Vmi  SOUTHERN  rliKISPHEiiii; 

Exports  of  wool  from  the  5  major  Southern  Hemisphere  producing 
countries,  were  up  52  percent  in  the  first  jaontl'is  of  the  current  season 
over  last  season,    Export's  were  up  from  all  countries  with  the  e^iception 
of  Nevj  Zealand  and  all  major  cohsumin-^  countries  shared  in  the  increase. 

Exports  from  Argentina  were  up  over  20  times  fro]-.!  the  very  low  level 
of  last  year  and  up  about  9'  times  from  Uru--^uay.  as  Surpluses  accujnulated 
due  to  groKer  resietance  to  lower  prices  and  governruental  policy  during 
last  season,  v/ere  moved  into  consum]:tlon. 

Exports  fromi  Australia  reflects  increased  production  and  better, 
clearance  at  auctions  ■  as  consum.ine  co-untries  purchased  early  and  steadily 
to  rebuild  low  mill  stocks  and  keep  pipelines  filled.    This  has  been 
particularly  true  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan,    Movement  out  of 
Mew  Zealand  has  been  nornial  but  not  up  to  the  level  of  last  year  when 
special  sales  were  held  in  Auri;ust  to  move  wool  held  over  from  the 
previous  season  by  labor  troubles.    Exports  from  South  Africa,  up  20 
percent  over  last  year,  reflects  the  increased  demand  for  v/ool  this  year 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  VJesterh  Europe, 

All  consuming  countries  have  shared  in  the  increased  exp.ortsj  how- 
ever, movement  to  the  United  States  was  up  only  2  percent  in  contrast 
to  a  164  percent  increase  to  the  United  KinF-aom,    Japan  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  rAarket  this  year,  takin,-^  substantial  quantities 
from  Australia,    Western  Europe  and  especially  -the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  acti.ve  in  South  Anisrica  markets  in  the  past  few  months  after  having 
been  a  minor  factor  in  both  Ar'-^entina  and  Uruguay  for  the  past  several 
years.  ; 

The  period  under  study  (July-December)  has  seen  an  extraordinarily 
stable  market  which  has  given  confidence  and  allov;ed  mdlls  and  dealers 
to  begin  to  rebuild  stocks  without  fear  of  substantial  losses,  '.'."orld 
consumption  increased  by  about  12  percent  in  the  final  quarter  of  1952 
over  the  previous  quarter  arid  reached  the  highest  level  of  the  past  2 
years. 
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Supplies  appear  adequate,  at  somewhere  near  present  price  levels, 
for  the  increased  rate  of  consijmption  until  the  1953-54  Southern 
Hemisphere  production  becomes  available.  Judging  from  the  rate  of  move- 
ment in  the  first  part  of  the  current  season  most  of  the  old  clip  held 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  will  be  in  the  consuming  countries  at  the  end 
of  the  season  as  well  as  good  clearance  pf  current  production  from  all 
major  producing  countries©  :  :  . 

United  States  Imports  of  VJool 

United  States  imports  of  dutiable  apparel  wools  are  presented  on  a 
calender  year  basis  and  are  not  comparable  to  export  data  shown  in  the 
preceding  tables.    Compared ■ with  1951,  imports  of  total  dutiable  apparel 
wool  in  1952  decreased  12  percent;  hov/ev3r,  ijiiports  of  carpet  types 
increased  by  about  4S  percent,  (not  shown  on  table)  for  a  total  decrease 
of  2  percent  or  from  555  million  pounds  to  5/4.4  million  pounds  in  1952, 

As  the  movement  data  for  the  last  half  of  1952  indicated,  United 
States  imports  of  apparel  v/ool  for  the  year  increased  11?  percent  from 
New  Zealand,  4  percent  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  14  percent 
from  Argentina,  while  decreases  of  46  percent  and  26  percent  respectively 
were  shown  for  imports  from  Uruf7;uay  and  Australia, 

United  States  Imports  of  Tops  ; 

United  States  imports  of  tops  of  hair,  v/hich  are  practically  all 
sheep's  wool,  in  the  final  quarter  of  1952  totaled  7,5^5  thousand  pounds 
compared  with  2,218  thousand  pounds  in  the  siwie  quarter  of  1951.  At 
the  same  time  imports  from  Uruguay,  the  chief  source  of  United  States 
top  imports,  were  about  five  tildes  as  large  as  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1951.    Im.ports  during  October  were  exceptionally  heavy  because  of  vrith- 
drawals  from  bond  because  of  the  jxjssibility  of  increased  duty  as  a 
result  of  the  tariff  investigation  concluded  in  late  September,  Other 
suppliers  of  tops  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Italy  and  some  of 
the  Western  European  countries. 


Season  begins  July  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 

For  information  on  wool  production  by  countries,  see  FW  5-52,  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular,  "World  V/ool  Production  in  1952,"  November  24,  1952, 


TOPS  OF  HAIR  l/t    United  States  Ir.ports  from  Argentina 
. .       -  ■and  Uruguay  and  total  all  countries 

.     '       ■        by  months. 


[  Uruguay 

Others 

Total  all 

Period 

,  Argentina 

countries 

t  Quantity 

Quantity  : 

Quantity  : 

■::uantitv 

!  1,000 

i,a^o 

.    1,00c  I 

1,000 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pouj'ids 

1951-52  Season  ! 

October  ■ 

147 

638 

532  ' 

1,317 

November  ! 

63  ' 

212 

201  • 

476 

December  ! 

142 

179 

104  • 

425 

,    Sub-Total  ! 

352 

•  1,029 

c37  ; 

2,218 

January  ■ 

111  ! 

731  ! 

S3 

930 

February  j 

366  ! 

927 

399  ' 

1,692 

March  • 

274  : 

S47  ! 

101  < 

1,222 

April  : 

169 

879 

319 

1,367 

May  ! 

39 

2,016 

233 

2,288 

June  • 

33 

1,528 

403 

1,964 

July  J 

25 

1,647 

a3 

2,085 

August  J 

25 

1,800 

636 

2,461 

September  ! 

27  : 

1.200 

322 

1.549 

Total  ; 

■  1./.21 

12.604 

3,7?1 

17.776 

1952-53  Season  i 

October  . 

1  232 

i  1,058 

5,803 

November  . 

!                0  ! 

!  449 

636 
66 

1,085 

December  . 
Sub-Total  J 

_^ 

602 

677 

241 

5,5o4 

1,760 

7,505 

1/  Includes  tops  01  camel  hair,  mohair,  wool,  alpaca  and  vicuna, 
(Practically  all  sheep's  wool.) 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


R-;  3-53 


June  19,  1953 


VJORLD  VrouL  PiiODUCTION  IN  I953 


World  wool  production  in  1953  is  estimated  at  4,330  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  an  increase  of  40  million  pounds  over  the  substantially  revised  1952 
production,  according  to  the  semi-annual  wool  report  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Services 

The  previous  record  clip  was  set  in  1942  when  because  of  wartime  demands 
4,200  million  pounds  were  producedc    Output  declined  steadily  after  that  year 
as  wool  production  became  relatively  less  profitable  and  reached  a  low  of 
3,710  million  pounds  in  1947  after  severe  drought  in  Australia.    These  estimates 
include  both  apparel  and  carpet  types  and  the  clean  yield  of  the  I953  forecasted 
production  should  approach  2,500  million  pounds, 

WOOL:    Estimated  world  production,  greasy  basis,  hv-  continents, 
averages  1936-40,  1946-50,  annual  1949-53 


Continent 

Averap-e 

[  1949 

;  1950 

'  1951 

:  1952 

!  1953 

1935r-39.. 

:  1946-50 

!  Million: 

Million: 

Million: 

Million: 

Million: 

Million: 

Million 

ppunds  ! 

pounds  ! 

pounds  : 

iDOunds  • 

pounds  . 

■  pounds  • 

pounds 

North 

America  : 

Europe-.. . .  ,,  0. 

U«S,S,Re  •IOCS 

South 

452 
:  483 
:  310 
:  344 

:  309 
426 

:  311 
.  356 

:  270 

448  ! 

:  346 

:  271 
465  ' 

:  362 

:  272 
1  476 

:  375 

:  288 
:  285 

:  394 

:  281 
:  488 

:  395 

:  639 
!  336 
:  1.366 

i  735 
:  282 

!  708 
!      283  • 
:  1.500 

i  739 
.  305 
!  1,482 

737 
:  324 
:  1,459 

:  743 
:  330 
.  1,654 

759 
:  337 
:  1.668 

:  1,422 

Total 

:  3,930 

t  3,840 

:  3,890 

!  3,970 

:  4,020 

:  4.290 

:  4,330 

1/  Rounded  to  tens  of  million  pounds, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  June  1953 

Based  upon  estimates  of  the  spring  clip  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  combined  with 
that  produced  in  the  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the  same  year  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,    Pulled  wool  is  included  for  most  countries  at  its  greasy 
equivalent.    Late  each  spring  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  clip, 
plus  a  forecast  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Data,  especially  for  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  are  reviewed  at  this  tLme  each  fall, 

A  summary  of  this  information  v;as  published  in  the  June  15,  I953  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
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VJeather  and  feed  conditions  in  the  major  vool  producing  countries  as  '.-.'ell 
as  most  of  the  smaller  countries  have  been  relatively-  favorable  over  the  past 
12  to  15  monthst    Prices  on  vrorld  markets  for  wol  and  meat  have  also  been 
favorable  since  early  1952,    Sheep  nximbers  are  estimated  to  be  up  about  1  per- 
cent over  1952  but  increased  yield  per  fl.eeces,  particularly  in  Australia, 
accounts  for  the  major  part  of  the  increaseo 

Mot vdth standing  the  upv/ard  revision  in  the  estjj-.ate  of  vrool  production  for 
1952  (revised  to  4,290  million  pounds  from  4,170  estimated  last  November)  and 
tlie  availability  of  carry-over  wool  in  South  Am.erica,  the  1952  clip  sold  well 
and  at  prices  .(generally  appreciatin-^  throughout  the  yeara    Additions  during 
the  selling  season  to  the  stockpile  in  the  United  Kinp:dom  and  the  movement  of 
wool  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  United  States  ;-:ere  factors 
lending  strength  to  the  market. 

Production  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  260  mdllion  TX>unds,  a- 
decrease  of  6  million  pounds  from  1952  outturn  vmich  was  up  only  slightly  over 
the  low  level  of  1949  through  1951.    Sheep  numbers  vrere  dov.Ti  about  1  percent  on 
January  1,  1953.    Canadian  output  made  a  sr.all  recovery  in  1953  reversing  the 
long  dowivrard  trend  in  sheep  numbers  and  wool  joroduction  in  that  country, 

Viiool  production  in  VJestern  Europe  made  another  sr.all  increase,  continuing 
the  postv/ar  trend.    Total  output  at  396  million  pounds  in  1953  is  about  5  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  average,    Som.e  gains  over  I952  were  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Spain  and  Greece, 

On  the  basis  of  indicated  sheep  numbers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  a  larger  wool  pro- 
duction figure  has  been  included  in  the  total  and  the  series  re-/ised.  This* 
revision  accounts  for  about  30  million  pounds  for  each  year  1949  through  1953. 

Total  output  of  coarse  wools  in  the  Hear  Last,  India  and  Pakistan  is  esti- 
m.ated  to  have  remiained  at  about  the  same  level  reflecting  the  somewhat  uncertain 
market  for  carpet  type  xvools  over  the  past  2  yearso    A  sldlar  situation  appears 
to  exist  in  North  Africa^ 

In  the  m.ajor  wool  exporting  countries  of  Australia,  ■  New  Zealand,  -Union  of 
South  Africa,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  substantial  gains  were  made  in -1952  and 
further  increases  are  indicated  for  1953,  • . 

Average  fleece  weirrht  during  the  season  ending  June  30  in  Australia  vras 
apparently  about  4  percent  higher  than  in  any  other  recent  year  and  about  12  oer- 
cent  higher  than  in  1951-52  largely  as  a  re-alt  of  better  feed  conditions.  Early 
shearings  and  condition  of .  flocks  indicate  that  this  tendency  will.likeljr  con- 
tinue to  some  extent  into  the  coming  season  for  which  shearinr  v/iU  com:-ence 
m  voxume  m  the  next  60  days.    Sheep  numbers  are  also  up  about  2 -percent  over 
a, year  ago.    Slaughter  is  up  indicating  larger  output  of  vrool  on  s'cins. 


-  3  - 

Production  in  New  Zealand  continued  its  steady  increase  into  1952  and 
another  increase  to  1^.18  million  pounds,  a  new  record  is  forecast  for  1953-54, 
based  on  increased  sheep  numbers.    There  has  also  been  a  steady  increase  in 
wool  output  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  further  gain  should  materialize 
in  1953,  weather  and  feed  conditions  permitting. 

In  Uru/;uay  the  Improved  marketing  situation  of  the  past  year  and  the 
current  outlook  has  encouraged  a  small  increase  in  sheep  numbers  over  a  year  ago 
which  appears  to  warrant  a  larger  forecast  for  1953  wool  output.    Although  the 
shift  to  cattle  in  Ar;g:entina  has  brought  about  a  slight  decrease  in  sheep  numbers 
the  good  condition  of  flocks  and  adequate  feed  supplies  to-^ether  vath  the  more 
promising  market  outlook  accounts  for  the  expected  increase,. 

The  increased  output  as  noted  above  plus  some  carry-over  in  Argentina  and 
government  stocks  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  .  .ingdom  provides  adequate 
supplies  for  a  high  level  of  v/ool  consuii^.ption  v/hich  would  seem  to  preclude  any 
large  price  increase  over  the  next  15  months^    On  the  other  hand  expected  con- 
sumption as  judged  from  the  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  should  lend 
strength  to  world  vrool  priceso 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Comjidttee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S,  Foreign  Service 
reports. 
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.DEPARTMENT  OF 


fWORLD  WL  PRODUCTION  IH  1953 


Worlcrwoyi  production  in  1953  is    at  an  all  time  high  of  Ij-plilO  million 
pounds,  greasy  basis,  according  to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service 0    This  is  an  increase  of  80  million  pounds  over  last  year's 
record  output  and  210  million  pounds  or  5  percent  over  the  previous  high  of 
i4.,200  million  pounds  in  19i+2o 

World  wool  output  has  increased  each  year  since  the  postwar  low  of  3>70O 
million  pounds  in  19^+7  reflecting  general  recovery  from  drought  in  the  more 
specialized  wool  producing  areas  and  the  more  favorable  competitive  position 
of  wool  relative  to  other  farm  enterprises  in  major  wool-producing  cousitries 
of  the  Southern  Hemispheres 

Practically  all  countries  of  the  world  are  now  at  or  exceeding  prewar 
levels  of  wool  production©    The  chief  exceptions  are  the  United  States ^ 
Canada,  Viestern  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  vj-here  economic  conditions  do 
not  appear  to  be  as  favorable  for  the  production  of  woolo 

WOOLi    Estimated  vrorld  produotionj,  greasy  basis,  by  continents, 
averages  1936~I^0,  19£6-50,  annual  \^hS^5b 
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This  summary  ife  based  upon  estimates  of  the  spring  clip  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  combined  with  that  produced  in  the    season  beginning  July  1  or 
October  1  of  the  same  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 0    Pulled  wool  is  in- 
cluded for  most  countries  at  its  greasy  equivalento    Late  each  spring  an 
estimate  is  made  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  clip,  plus  a  forecast  for  the 
Southern  Hemisphere «    Data  especially  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  are 
reviewed  at  this  time  each  fall» 
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On  a  clean  basis  world  output  in  1953  totaled  about  2,5^0  million  pounds 
of  which  2,080  million  pounds  are  apparel  tj/p©  and  Li6>0  million  pounds  are  the 
coarse  or  carpet  type© 

Output  in  all  of  the  main  producing  countries  is  expected  to  be  slightly- 
above  last  season  ^Ahich  as  indicated  was  at  a  record  level  large l-'^  as  a 
result  of  increase  in  output  in  Australia,  made  possible  by  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  rabbit  numbers  because  of  the  disease ,  mj't;omatos  is ,  and  the  subse- 
quent improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  pastures e     In  that  season 
wool  production  in  Australia  went  up  as  a  result  of  increased  yields  per 
fleece  by  nearly  20  percent,  while  sheep  numbers  went  up  1^.  percent o     It  is 
thought  that  in  the  years  ahead  the  rabbit  problem  v;ill  be  kept  under 
control  and  sheep  numbers  will  continue  their  increase,  to  the  extent  of 
pasture  available,  while  yields  will  return  to  a  more  normal  level. 

Increases  are  noted  in  Nev;  Zealand  for  the  past  3  seasons  and  production 
is  now  considerably  above  the  prev.'ar  and  v;ar  year  averages©    Output  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  1952  was  above  prewar  for  the  first  time  since 
V'orld  u'ar  II  and  another  substantial  increase  is  estimated  for  the  current 
clipo    Increases  in  that  country  have  been  made  possible  by  generally  better 
feed  and  weather  conditions o 

Small  increases  are  expected  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  v/here  competition 
with  beef  is  keen©    Production  in  Argentina  is  now  above  prewar  but  still 
under  the  level  reached  in  the  19i|6-50  period.    Substantial  increases  have 
been  made  in  Uruguay  over  prewar  levels  as  a  result  of  increased  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land  through  improved  management » 

1/vorld  wool  prices  strengthened  steadily  from  the  lov/  point  in  April 
1952  until  May  1953  and  production  was  encouragedo    At  the  same  time  con~ 
sumption  and  forward  buying  by  mills  was  stepped  up  and  in  the  past  15 
months  the  trade  has  absorbed  for  the  most  part  the  large  1952  production 
plus  the  carry-over  from  I95I  in  South  America^    The  principal  exceptions 
being  the  accumulation  of  about  100  million  pounds  under  the  United  States 
price  support  operations  and  some  additional  buildup  in  the  United  Kingdom 
strategic  stockpile,. 

It  now  appears  that  world  consumption  dropped  off  sharply,  hov:ever,  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1953  after  having  increased  each  3  month  period  since 
the  final  quarter  of  1951 ^  making  it  doubtful  that  the  current  large  clip 
will  be  entirely  irarketed  at  the  prices  now  prevailing. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  ..gr icultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics o    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S,  Foreign 
Service  reports© 


